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AUCTION SALES OF 
CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES 


\uction sales of objects from the Cesnola 
Collection of Cypriote Antiquities and 
other duplicates in the Classical Depart- 
ment of the Museum will take place in the 
Anderson Galleries on March 30-31 and 
\pril 19-20. The circumstances under which 
these sales are made are set forth in a letter 
from Robert W. de Forest to Mitchell 
Kennerley of the Anderson Galleries which 
reads as follows: 

“The Metropolitan Museum of Art pur- 
chased the celebraied and very exten- 
sive! Cesnola Collection in 1874 and 1876. 
It made this purchase in competition with 


different abroad as one of its 


museums 


first collec- 


important acquisitions. The 
tion has a world-wide reputation. It 
naturally includes a large number of objects 
similar in character, most of which are still 
in the possession of the Museum though not 
In addition to this material 
past a 


on exhibition. 
there have accumulated in 
number of other classical antiquities, con- 
Etruscan, and Roman 


years 
sisting of Greek, 
vases, bronzes, terracottas, glass, and mar- 
ble sculpture, which duplicate what we 
already have on exhibition. 
“Rather than continue to hold 
objects in storage where they periorm no 
useful the Trustees have deter- 
mined to dispose of them by auction sale 
in March and April so that other museums 
and private collectors can obtain them and 
their lhey deem it a 
duty to the appreciation of art that all 
these objects should be put to use. They 
earlier considered distributing them among 
other American museums, but to attempt 
to do so would have involved questions of 
have delayed 


these 


sery ice, 


enyoy possession. 


discrimination and would 
vacating space for which the Museum has 
urgent and immediate need. 

“It is the hope of the Trustees that by 


distributing these objects among a large 





number of people the interest in classica 
antiquities will be increased. The decora- 
tive value of this kind of material is only 
gradually being recognized. There is no 
better way of stimulating its appreciation 
than by placing such objects of art in as 
many museums, colleges, libraries, and pri- 
vate houses as pr ssible.”’ 

Catalogues of these sales will be sent to 
any Members of the Museum who so 
request by written notice to the Secretary, 
or to the Anderson Galleries. 


WILLIAM BLAKE DRAWINGS 


lhe centenary of the death of Wilham 
Blake occurred in 1927. Sixteen drawings 
out of about one thousand made by: him to 
illustrate Young’s Night Thoughts have 
recently been placed on exhibition in Gal- 


1The official catalogue of the collection by 
John L. Myres issued in 1914, which includes 
only objects on exhibition, lists 5,985 objects 
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lery 25. These have been generously lent for 
a short time by Mrs. William Emerson, of 
Cambridge, the daughter of the late Wil- 
liam A. White, in whose collection the draw- 
ings were. Mrs. Emerson intends later to 
give the whole set to the British Museum. 
An article on this important loan will appear 
in the April BULLETIN. 


DECORATIVE METALWORK 
AN EXHIBITION OF 
ONE MATERIAL 


In extension of its policy of demonstrating 
the effective progress of the industrial arts 
the Museum proposes to inaugurate a series 
of exhibitions devoted to individual mate- 
rials, or groups of associated materials. The 
prototype for this kind of exhibition is seen 
in the long series, covering some twenty 
years or so, held at the Musée Galliera in 
Paris, a museum devoted entirely to the in- 
dustrial arts. The first in our new series will 
be a showing of Decorative Metalwork, to 
be held from April fourteenth to May 
twentieth. 

It will be recalled that the Museum has 
in frequent exhibitions shown the current 
productions of both American and foreign 
manufacturers, designers, and craftsmen, 
notably selections from the Paris Exposition 
of Decorative and Industrial Arts of 1925, 
the collection of Swedish Contemporary 
Decorative Arts, and the annual exhibitions 
of American Industrial Art brought to- 
gether by the Museum itself, the tenth of 
which was held in 1927. 

These last-named exhibitions have 
hitherto been inclusive, over a score of art 
industries being represented. In practical 
effect this involved a limitation of each of 
the arts included, due to lack of gallery 
space. In order to give a single art or 
group of related arts a chance to display 
its prowess, it is now proposed to make for 
it the same space allowance accorded to the 
general exhibition. 

For a first one-material exhibition deco- 
rative metalwork has been chosen because 
this field is an excellent proving ground for 
modern craftsmanship in a considerable 
number of related materials and furnishes 


at the same time a fine example of the type 
of procedure found to some degree in vari 
ous other lines of industrial art production 
in which organized plants carry the respon- 
sibility for quality of design. It is not 
intended, however, to limit the showing to 
such products, for the individual craftsman 
and the smaller workshops will also be rep- 
resented. A controlling condition will be, 
as in the last general exhibition, that the 
objects shown shall have been designed and 
executed in all their parts in the United 
States. 

lhe general exhibition will not be aban- 
doned; it has a distinct function to serve 
On the other hand, it is our belief that the 
time has come to give more extended oppor- 
tunity to individual types of production 
than under our space limitations the com- 
prehensive exhibition offers 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 
FROM VAUCLUSE 


On the third floor of the American Wing 
is an interesting room built around a pan- 
eled fireplace wall which came from the 
house of Metcalf Bowler, a wealthy mer- 
chant and shipowner of Newport, Rhode 
Island. This house at Portsmouth, five or 
six miles from Newport, which was Mr. 
Bowler’s country house in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, has now completely 
disappeared 

Contiguous to this place and to the 
south of it lay another important estate, 
called Vaucluse. Its name gives a sugges 
tion of the sentimental antiquarianism of 
the late eighteenth century. The story goes 
that its then owner, Samuel Elam, sad- 
dened by an unsuccessful suit for the hand 
of Miss Redwood, the reigning beauty of 
Newport, named the place Vaucluse from 
the retreat of Petrarch, in whom he saw a 
sufferer from the same pangs of unrequited 
love that he had himself endured 

Be that as it mav, Vaucluse has been 
famous for nearly a century and a halt 
The house stands in a large estate and 
originally commanded an extensive view of 
e grown high 


the water. Now the trees a 
and the view is lost but the garden scheme 
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may be traced in the remnants of old box 
which are seen in the overgrown garden. 
In the exhibition of early American door- 
ways and architectural accessories held in 
October 


groups was made up of the main doorway, 


1927, one of the most interesting 


balcony, and three windows from the gar- 
den facade of this house.! These details 
have been purchased by the Museum for its 
permanent collection 

The house today 
two periods of building. 
which formed the center of the later struc- 


incorporates at least 


[he original house, 


ture, was built shortly after the close of the 
ts owner was Gervase Elam, 
Some definite informa- 


Revolution 
an English Quaker 
tion about this earlier house is contained in 
a notice of Farms For Sale in the Newport 
Mercury under date of May 28, 1785: 


On the 15th day of August next, will be 
sold at Public Vendue, in the City of 
Newport, when the Terms of Sale will be 
made known, Possession to be given in 
the Month of March next 

[he valuable Farm and Country Seat, at 
Portsmouth, on Rhode Island, late be- 
longing to Gervas Elam, deceased—con- 
taining \cres of excellent 
Land, suitable for Meadow, Pasture or 
Grain, on which ts a fine young Apple 
Orchard. It les on the Public Road, Five 
Miles from Newport, adjoining to Land 
late belonging to Metcalf Bowler, Esq. 
and upon the Sea or Sound, called the 


gradual 


about 150 


Secunnett Passage—having a 
Descent to the Water. 

[he Buildings are in good Order, and con- 
sist of a large new built Frame House, 
two Stories high, having a spacious Pas- 
sage and four Rooms on one Floor, with 
Cellars and Garretts complete, and suit- 
able Outbuildings—the whole situated on 
an Eminence which Commands a pleas- 
ingly varied and extensive Prospect over 
a beautiful wooded Country bounded by 


the Ocean 


This mention of the original house as 
new in 1785 tallies with a reference to its 
building in 1784. 

At Gervase kElam’s 
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201, 203-200 


death there were 


1927 
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several heirs to his property. It is said that 
Samuel Elam, a nephew of Gervase, who 
came from Leeds, England, was not at this 
time an American citizen and that when 
he purchased Vaucluse someone had to bid 
it in for him. Another reference? tells us that 
he “‘was naturalized in Rhode Island in 
1789 and empowered to make sale of real 
estate of his uncle, Gervase Elam, late of 
Portsmouth, which town Samuel repre- 
sented in the General Assembly of 1792.” 
In any event Samuel Elam_ purchased 
Vaucluse and in his time did a great deal of 
building. This second stage of building, the 
one in which we are chiefly interested, is 
suggested in the following excerpt, also 


from the Mercury, of August 9, 1806: 


S. Elam will be obliged, by those Carpen- 
ters, who worked for him on his House at 
Portsmouth, in the course of the years 
1803, 4 and 5, if they would be kind 
enough to furnish him, with the number 
them; and what 
received of Mr. 


of days work done by 


wages per day, they 


Samuel Coggeshall.—As S. Elam_ has 
reason to believe, they were paid one 


price; and that he was charged, and 

paid another. 

rhis information may be left, either at his 

House in town, or in the country as most 

convenient—the expense (if any) on 

stating the same will be paid to them 
S. Elam 


Portsmouth, August 6, 1806 


It is undoubtedly in the course of the 
years 1803, 1804, and 1805 that the whole 
pedimented front of the central house was 
built, its bays and all the details acquired 
by the Museum as well as the symmetrical 
wings terminating in the square pavilions. 
It was said that Mr. Elam’s account books 
showed an expenditure of $80,000 on the 
buildings and gardens alone. The formal, 
balanced scheme of the Vaucluse house was 
one which, suggested in many of the archi- 
tectural books of the period, was coming 
into vogue in America. It is reminiscent of 
the facade compositions made fashionable 
Robert Adam and his fol- 
seneration before. 


in England by 
lowers more than a 


Wilkins Updike, History of the Narragansett 
Church, vol. 1, p. 405 
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As the illustration shows,* there was a 
quatrostyle Roman Doric portico with 
pediment. The false triple window with 
pointed arches is a later addition. This 
projecting portico shaded two three-sided 
bays which included both the first and 
second stories. In the center was the 
group recently purchased by the Museum, 
consisting of the main doorway and bal- 
cony with the triple window above. The 
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and the paneling from Metcalf Bowler’s 
house there are thus preserved the recollec- 
tions of two of the best-known country 
houses of the Newport district. Aside from 
their historical and sentimental associations 
these details interest us because the archi- 
tectural form of each bears unmistakably 
the stamp of the period in which it was 
made. 
CHARLES O. CoRNELIUS 





VAUCLUSE, PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND, AS 
IT APPEARED THIRTY YEARS AGO 


two single windows came from the bays on 
either side of the central group. The origi- 
nal house built by Gervase Elam is some 
distance behind this fagade, probably the 
depth of one room. The best detail of the 
facade is concentrated on the central door- 
way and window, both of which are deli- 
cately scaled and carved with fan motifs. 

In 1837 Vaucluse was purchased by 
Thomas R. Hazard, who as “Shepherd 
fom” wrote the Jonny-Cake Papers and 
other books dealing with Rhode Island 
history. The property is still in the posses- 
sion of the Hazard family. 

With this group of details from Vaucluse 

* The Museum is indebted to Mrs. William W 
Covell for the photograph of Vaucluse as it ap- 


peared thirty years ago and for the items from 
the Newport Mercury. 


73 


WOODCUTS IN CHIAROSCURO 
AND COLOR: A SPECIAI 
EXHIBITION 


In the middle of March there will be 
opened in the Print Galleries a special ex- 
hibition of woodcuts in chiaroscuro and 
color made between the end of the fifteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The exhibition has been made 
possible by the kind interest and coopera 
tion of W. G. Russell Allen, who has not 
only lent many very rare prints from his 
collection but has placed his great knowl- 
edge of the subject freely at our disp sal: 
of Paul J. Sachs and Felix M. Warburg, 
each of whom has lent one print of excep- 
tional interest; and of the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, which has lent three important 
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early color print books. A large part of the 
exhibition has been drawn from the perma- 
nent the Museum in its 
departments of prints and decorative arts. 
It 1s doubtful whether any exhibition of 
similar material been made in this 
country which has been comparable to this 


collections of 


has 





SIBYL 


for the number, quality, and rarity of the 
items shown. 

From the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury until well into the nineteenth century 
great interest was displaved in these prints, 
but almost simultaneously with the 
called revival of etching in the middle of 
the last century, and perhaps as another 
brought it 
decorative 


3S0- 


symptom of the thing that 


about, these charming and 
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AND CHILD, 
P* wooncut BY | 


ART 


woodcuts lost their hold upon the affections 
of collectors, so that a few years ago it 
seemed as though they were among the 
things that had more or less definitely been 
dismissed from further consideration. 
Always associated with the collecting of 


sixteenth- and seventeenth-centurv draw- 
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GO DA CARPI 


ings, In imitation of which many of them 
were made, rather than with the collecting 
of engravings or etchings, their popularity 
has ebbed and flowed with the taste for the 
art of Parmigiano and his contemporaries. 
\n exception may be made of the few 
German chiaroscuros, which have always 
been highly esteemed because of their great 
rarity. 

The Museum’s own collection of these 
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prints has been formed by purchases and 
gifts made from time to time during the 
life of the Print Room, but the greater num- 
ber of its Italian chiaroscuros of the Renais- 
sance were acquired in a_ scrap-book 
containing the noteworthy collection that 





printed at Venice in 1485 by Erhard 
Ratdolt (from the Museum’s collection), 
and the editions of Ketham’s Fasciculus 
Medicinae printed at Venice in 1493 by de 
Gregoriis and of the Passau Missal printed 
at Augsburg in 1494 (both of which are lent 
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THE BEAUTIFUL VIRGIN OF RATISBON 


BY ALBRECHI 


was formed at the end of the eighteenth 
century by the banker-poet, Samuel Rogers. 
At the sale of Mr. Rogers’ collections after 
his death this precious volume passed into 
the possession of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, and after the sale of her effects 
several years ago it was acquired by the 
Museum. 

The earliest items in the exhibition are 
the edition of Sacrobosco’s Sphera Mundi 


ALTDORFER 


by the Pierpont Morgan Library). The 
astronomical diagrams in the Sacrobosco 
have been said to be the earliest designs as 
distinct from letters to be printed in more 
than one color. When Ratdolt removed 
from Venice to Augsburg in 1486 he took 
with him the memory of this experiment 
and carried the matter further in the large 
colored woodcuts which he inserted in 
several missals, of which that for Passau 1s 
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ty pical. Moreover in several of his books 


he used printers’ marks struck off in black 








PROPOLITAN 





MUSEUM Ol 
impression of which ts in the Museum’s col- 
lection In these prints the Spots ol color 


have no relationship to form and _ being 











and red. It is said that Ratdolt’s use of 
these color block woodcuts continued at merely notes of flat local color do not con- 
intervals until as late as 1505 and 1509. It tribute any feeling of rotundityv to the 
is not improbable that the development of figures. In the second group of prints 
the single sheet prints in color by the — e.g., Cranach’s Saint Christopher and Ugo 
NE ST IT ESE RRS . 
‘ 
4 
| 
2 
4 
q me eater Pee 
SURPRISE, AFTER PARMIGIANO 
BY AN UNKNOWN WOODCUTTER 
German artists during the vears from 1507. da Carpi’s Sibyl, in which only a black 


to 1510 may have found its origin in the 
practice of Ratdolt’s printing office at 
\ugsburg. 

[hese prints fall into three or four tech- 
nical groups which are usually differenti- 
ated. The color print typified by Rat- 
dolt’s practice in the Sacrobosco and the 
Passau Missal reached its highest Renais- 
sance development in Altdorfer’s famous 
“Beautiful Virgin of Ratisbon,” a fine 


70 


block and one tone block were used, the 
black block carried the entire design and 
the tone block, in which white lines and 
spaces were cut, served to create an effect 
somewhat like that of the familiar German 
Renaissance drawings in ink on colored 
paper touched with white. The true 
chiaroscuro prints differ from both of these 
in that instead of resembling line drawings 
touched with flat color (Ratdolt) or with 
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nd 
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white (Cranach) they are like wash draw- 
ings in varying tones of the same or similar 
colors so handled as to give the effect of 
shadows, the varying intensities of which 
bring out the rotundity of objects in relief 
or in the round. The best-known examples 
of this kind of work are probably such 
things as Ugo da Carpi’s Saturn and Vicen- 
tino’s Christ Healing the Lepers. Naturally 
the distinctions between these several 
methods of work were not very closely 


process that one immediately recalls is 
Parmigiano’s Saint Peter and Saint John 
Curing the Sick, after Raphael. It was 
used with greatest success in the eigh- 
teenth century by the artists who worked 
for the “Cabinet Crozat” in France, and 
by Pond and Knapton in England. 

[he present exhibition contains many of 
the masterpieces of the more important 
men who have worked in the manners 
which we have just described. Among the 





LANDSCAPE IN COLOR BY 


observed by the artists who were making 
the prints, it being a well-known and rather 
reprehensible trick of artists to forget about 
the technical differentiations which museum 
people make for classifying their work. The 
attempt to print a picture in full and 
detailed color from woodblocks was not 
made until John Baptist Jackson produced 
his set of lands« apes in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. A still further variety 
of print is that produced by a combination 
of etching or engraving and woodcut, in 
which the linear skeleton of the drawing is 
printed from an etched or engraved copper- 
plate and the flat tones of color are printed 


Irom the wood. The earliest use of this 


4d 


JOHN BAPTIST JACKSON 


German artists Cranach is represented by 
his Rest on the Flight into Egypt (lent by) 
Mr. Warburg) and his Saint Christopher; 
Burgkmair by The Lovers Surprised by 
Death; Altdorfer by his Beautiful Virgin of 
Ratisbon; Baldung by The Crucifixion 
(lent by Professor Sachs), The Witches 
Sabbath, and Saint Jerome; and Wechtlin 
by his Alcon and the Serpent, The Virgin on 
the Bank, The Knight and His Attendant 
and the borders on the title-pages ot two 
books printed at Strassburg int 511and1513 
Examples of the very rare work of Erasmus 
Loy and Tobias Stimmer are also included 
The Italian work of the sixteenth century 
contains fine and typical examples of the 
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work of Ugo da Carpi, Vicentino, Antonio 
da Trento, Boldrini, the Master N. D. B., 
Antonio da Cremona, Andreani, Coriolano, 
and a number of beautiful unsigned wood- 
artists whose names can only be 


The later sixteenth- and seven- 


cuts by 
surmised 
teenth-century chiaroscuros include prints 
Hendrik Goltzius, Christoffel Jegher, 
and Ludwig Businck. In the eighteenth- 
century group of prints are shown examples 
of the work of Nicolas 
and Vincent Le Sueur 
Zanetti, Dietrich, Gubitz, 
and the British artists 


by 


John Baptist Jackson, 
Elisha Kirkall, John 
Skippe, and Pond and 
Knapton. In the last 
gallery will be shown a 
small exhibition of the 


application of the pro- 
cesses used by these men 
to such practical ends as 
wallpapers and hat boxes 


WiLLiAM M. Ivins, JR. 
RECENT ACCES- 
SIONS OF THE 


CLASSICAI 
DEPARTMENT 


BRONZES, TERRACOTTAS, 

GLASS, JEWELRY 

Phe Classical Depart- meee 
ment has acquired, not poe 
as a collection but singly 
from different sources, 
objects of high excellence. They 
ited this month in the Room of 
and are herewith 


a number of small 
are exhib- 
Recent 
Accessions briefl, 
described 

rhe bronzes form a distinguished group. 
A statuette of a youth wearing a himation 
(fig. 3; height with plinth, 3'%6 in. [9.4 
cm.]) 1s a dainty Etruscan piece of the late 
archaic period, probably of the early fifth 
century B.c. The modeling shows a sensi- 
tive feeling for the stylized folds of the 
himation and for the transparent quality 
of its material; the head and the feet are 
also modeled with great care, but the ren- 
dering of the body is more cursory, 


as is 


ARCHAIC 


TROPOLITAN 





HANDLE 
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usual in Etruscan work. The statuette 
probably served as the crowning feature of 
a candelabrum. 

\ handle of a jug (fig. 1; height, 4!%%6 in. 
[12.6 cm.]) is another highly decorative 
piece. The upper attachment by which it 
was joined to the rim is ornamented at 
each end with a satyr and in the center 
with the head of Acheloos. The lower 
attachment ts in the form of two sphinxes, 
back to back, sitting on 


an inverted palmette. 
The spirited execution 
would suggest Greek 


workmanship, though a 
number of similar exam- 
ples have been found in 
Italv.! The much-de- 
bated question of Greek 
9 Etruscan origin § for 
such bronzes has not vet 
been settled. 
The statuette 
horseman is a rare piece, 


of a 


also of the late archaic 
period (fig. 4; height, 


4°16 in. [11 cm.]). He is 
represented sitting 
astride, his wide 
apart, his hands lowered 
to grasp the reins. His 
hair is long and he wears 
a mantle composed in 
elaborate folds. An iron 
dowel secured the figure 
to the horse. We may 


legs 


Of 


PERIOD 


compare our statuette 

with a somewhat similar one from Dodona 
in the National Museum in Athens.? 
The upper part of statuette 
bearded man is still another late archaic 
piece. His mantle was draped round the 
lower part of his body. The attributes are 
missing, but he wears a diadem; perhaps it 


a of a 


is Zeus 
An Etruscan mirror of the fifth to fourth 
century B.c. (fig. 6; length with tang, 9! 46 


in. [24.6 cm.]}) has an engraved design illus- 
trating the story of Perseus and the Graal. 
It will be remembered that before Perseus 

' Neugebauer, Archaologischer Anzeiger, 1924, 


pp. 319 ff. and the other specimens there cited 
2 Carapanos, Dodona, p!. XI, 3 
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went to cut off the head of Medusa he 
visited the Graiai, the sisters of the Gor- 
gons. Thev were said to have only one eve 
and tooth between them, of which they 
made use in turn. Perseus stole the eve and 
refused to return it until the women had 
divulged the whereabouts of Medusa. The 
moment chosen for our representation 1S 





FIG. 2. GIRL 
ROMAN COPY OF A GREEK WORK 


the handing of the precious eye by one old 
Graia to the other (for better view it is 
shown above the hand instead of between 
the fingers). Perseus, rendered invisible 
by his winged helmet, stretches out his 
hand to grasp it. Behind him is his faithful 
sponsor, Athena. The names are inscribed 
in Etruscan letters, Menarea (for Menerva 
=Athena), Pherse (Perseus), Pemphetru 
(Hengpy do), and Enie (kwo).3 It is a 
vivid rendering of an imaginative Greek 

* The names of the Graiai are known to us from 
Hesiod, Cheog., 170 ff 
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myth, somewhat confused in composition 
in these Etruscan mir 
Representations of this particular inci 
rare, the only 
example being Athenian 
pyxis in Athens.‘ Our mirror was found at 
Palestrina in 187 In 


Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel, vol. V, pl. 66 


as 1s often the case 
rors 


dent 
known 


are exceedingl\ 


on an 


2 and is_ published 





Fl¢ 5. POSEIDON OR A 
RIVER GOD 
HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


a girl wearing a Dork 
1g in. [18.2 cm.] 


rhe statuette of 
chiton (fig. 2; height, 7 
is an unusually attractive piece, well pre- 
served. She is represented holding up the 
overfold of her garment in one hand while 
the other grasps a rounded object—perhaps 
a fruit or some other offering. The beauti- 
ful, statuesque pose and the severe yet ample 
style of the drapery are in the manner of the 
Athenische Mitteilungen, vol. X1 


pl. X 


4 Boe hlau, 


(15050) pp. 305 ff 
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middle of the fifth century, but the work- 
manship is probably Roman. The statuette 
is said to have come from Egypt 


\ large statuette of a nude bearded man 


fig. 5; height as preserved, 9 in. [23 
cm.]) 1s an important acquisition. It 1s 
beautifully modeled in the rounded, fluid 


stvle of the Hellenistic period, very differ- 
ent from the surface design of archaic times 
30th arms have disappeared and with them 





AN MIRROR 


ETRUS( 
AND 


FIG. O 


PERSEUS THE GRAIAI 


the attributes, but the wave-like tufts of 
hair suggest water; so that either Poseidon 
or a river god was probably intended. 


An arm with a large lion’s skin laid over 


it once formed part of a statuette ol 
Herakles of the Hellenistic or Roman 
period. To the same period may be 


assigned the statuette of a cock. The deco- 
rative effect of the various feathers 1s well 
utilized and the attitude with the 


perched on one side is charmingly natural- 


head 


istic. 
The newly acquired terracottas comprise 


three statuettes. One is a seated deity ol 


rk- 


ite 


) 
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primitive type, designed merely for front 
view; the body is flat like a board with a 
more carefully 


support behind, the face 
Its interest is 


modeled in the round. 





FIG. 7. DIMINUTIVE OINOCHOL 


enhanced by the copious remains of color 

red, yellow, and black on a white engobe 

to indicate the patterns on the garment and 
such details as the necklace. The signifi- 
cance of the festoon-like object fastened on 
the shoulders is not clear. A number of 
exactly similar figures have been found in 
Athens and Eleusis.°. They are evidently 


votive. Ours comes from the Schhemann 


Collection 





FIG. 5. SARDONYX CAMEO. EOS 
: Very different in character is a graceful 
lanagra statuette of a girl dressed in chiton 


sw: 
Winter, Die Typen der figiirlichen Terra 
kotten, vol. | pl. 209, 2 
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and himation (fig. 9; height, 1138 in 
{29 cm.]). It has the dainty grace char 


acteristic of its period. Traces of pink 


remain on the garments and of gilt on the 
[here seems to be an attempt to 
the folds of the chiton 


a style of drapery 


diadem. 
show some of 
through the himation 


which was in vogue in marble sculptures 
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FIG. 9. TERRACOTTA STATUEBITI 
Il CENTURY B.( 
during the second century B.c. A statuette 


exactly similar except for the head 1s in the 


British Museum (C255) 

\ statuette of a girl with only stumps for 
arms and legs was evidently a doll intended 
to be dressed by a child, just like those we 
\ diminutive oinochoé (fig. 7; 


have today. 
was also once the 


height, 134 1n. [4.5 cm 
On it 1s painted by a del 
cate hand a Nike driving a 
chariot, in red-figured technique of the late 


tov of a child 
four-horse 
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fifth or fourth century B.c. A large pome- — green, and purple bands. When the surface 


granate probably served as an offering at a 
shrine. It was once painted a vivid red 
[Three antefixes from roofs of buildings 
are examples of architectural terracottas 
All three of the period; two 
represent masks of the Medusa 
one 


arc hai 
fearsome 


are 


with protruding tongue and _ tusks, 


that of a satvr crowned with a garland of 
ivy leaves. The color on the satvr and one 
of the Medusas* is still in fair condition, 
giving idea 


of the effectiveness of 


We have mounted them 


US an 
these decorations. 


on top ol the case 





MILLEFIORI BOWI 


FIG. IO 


ROMAN PERIOD 

Of all the products of the ancient glass 
industry the “‘millefiori’’ bowls are perhaps 
the Phe 
so also in antiquity, at least if, 
they identical 


most precious. were considered 
as seems 
probable, with the 
murrina or murra eulogized by the Latin 
writers. Three excellent examples are now 
added to our already noteworthy collection. 
One, in perfect condition, has a flower pat- 


are 


tern in green, white, red, and vellow mosaic 
against a dark blue background and a red 
and black rim (fig. 10; diameter, 45 in. 


11.7 cm.]). Another larger specimen has 
triangles of yellow, green, blue, and white 
glass in effective combinations. <A_ third 


has a crisscross pattern of yellow, white, 


6 This is almost identical with that illustrated 
in k. D. Van Buren, Figurative Terracotta Re- 
vetments, pl. I], 1, but less complete 


of these bowls had the original polish their 


appearance must have been even more 
attractive. 
lwo fragments are noteworthy—one a 


piece of a charming 
design of flowers; the other a “cameo” glass 


mosaic glass with 


with the upper part of a young satyr beauti- 
fully in Opaque white against a 
translucent blue. 

\ gold-plated bracelet ending in lions’ 
heads is a typical piece of Greek jewelry. 
It is worked entirely in gold, the only color 
notes being the little stones with which the 
lions’ eves were once inlaid and the enamel 
which probably enhanced the delicate fili- 
gree work on the collars. The type of lion’s 
head places this trinket in the third century 
B.C. 

\ beautiful Roman cameo of sardonyx 
(fig. 8; length, 1716 in. [4 cm.]) shows Eos, 
the Goddess of Dawn, driving a two-horse 
chariot. It is skilfully carved in its brown 
and white layers against a_ translucent 
vellowish background. The setting is late. 

Finally, a carnelian ringstone has a deli- 
cately engraved design of warriors. A nude 
youth stands “at attention”’ with one hand 
raised, in the other a drawn sword; before 
him are two men in full armor—perhaps an 
initiation The work Italic, of 
Etruscanizing stvle, of the third to first 
century B.c. It is a known piece, published 
in Furtwangler, Die Antiken Gemmen, pl. 


XXII, 48. 


cary ed 


scene. 1S 


GIsELA M. A. RICHTER. 


NOTES ON EUROPEAN 
CHAIN MAIL 


Cellini, in his Autobiography, frequently 
mentions his coat of mail, and tells us that 
the cavaliers wore coats of mail about Rome 
in order to appear handsome before the 
ladies; but he adds that in dangerous situa- 
tions, when it was their business to have tt, 
they kept their chain mail in the saddle-bag. 

he writer recalled this note recently when 
In an antiquary’s shop abroad he saw an 
enriched shirt of mail which may well have 
played its part in the psychology of dress. 

This mail is now the property of the Mu- 
seum as a gift from Bashford Dean. It 1s of 
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riveted steel and latten links (fig. 1) with a 
collar of reinforced latten rings, a broad 
central band of lozenge panels, and a lower 
border forming a Vandyke pattern, a fashion 
which appears in documents as early as the 
fourteenth century. The back corresponds 
to the front. An interesting feature is that 
it retains a number of 
decorative buttons. 
These are of twotypes: 
the first is of latten 
and is a six-pointed 
star between — the 
points of which ts 
stamped a_ rosette; 
the second type is a 
copper rosette 
stamped with folia- 
tion. Two of the star- 
shaped buttons and 
four rosettes are still 
present, but we know 
that the entire chest 
region, the back, and 
the collar were stud- 
ded with these orna- 
ments, for there are 
holes for them at reg- 
ular intervals and at 
the back the peg of 
one of them is still 
present. We know 
further that this shirt 
of mail was enriched 
in this manner, for we 
have only to compare 
it with a seventeenth- 
century specimen in 
the Vienna Historical 
Museum, the front 
and back of.which aie 
enriched with a series 
of stars. We may wonder why the buttons 
should be lacking, since the entire mail is 
otherwise intact. The answer may well be 
“the collector.” Last summer the writer 
saw a whole series of such buttons in 
Baden-Baden in the collection of Dr. 
Walther Rose, who is publishing a mono- 
graph on this subject. In fact, Dr. Rose 
showed the writer a reproduction of a well- 
known fifteenth-century document in the 
own Library, Nuremberg, of a mail-maker 


POLISH, LATE 





FIG. I. SHIRT OF MAII 


XVI CENTURY 
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at work, which records the artisan’s name, 
and at the same time one of these buttons 
bearing the same maker’s name! Another 
instance of mail signed by the maker is in 
the Wartburg, where Luther threw the ink 
bottle at the Devil. Here there is a collar 
with button bearing the name “Georg 
Schultes’’ and the 
Nuremberg mark. 
lhe present shirt of 
mail weighs less than 
ten pounds. That mail 
was not unduly un- 
comfortable we know 
from experiments, and 
Marshal Boucicaut, a 
national hero ol 
France, speaking of 
the exercises of the 
esquires, tells us that 
in order to accustom 
himself to the weight 
of his armor he would 


suit of mail with the 
exception of his hel- 
met, or would dance 
vigorously in a_ shirt 
of steel. 

\nother recent gift 
of Dr. Dean’s is a pair 
of chain mail sleeves. 
hese sleeves (fig. 2 
which are unrivaled 
for excellence of work- 
manship, came from 
the collection of Si 
Archibald Lamb 
3art., of Beauport 
Park, Sussex, and were 
included in the lot 
described as follows: “A quantity of scale 
armour and chain mail; and a belt, studded 
with stones—eleven pieces.” Thus, as re 
cently as 1922 their importance was not 
appreciated. They are of the usual con- 
struction but so finely woven that they 
could scarcely be penetrated by a pin. They 
are also splendidly tailored, an accomplish- 
ment which required no little skill. Thus, 
there 1s a poc ket for the elbow, and the 
width is graduated to fit neatly. There are 


turn somersaults while 
clad in a complete 


a a ep A in 
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numerous conte mporary paintings showing 


just how such sleeves were worn, a good 
example being Moroni’s Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman in the National Gallery in London 
in duels of such 


affording 


use 


Brantome tells of the 


sleeves, of great length and size 
considerable protection to the front of the 
body. 

Among the 
tance in the Riggs Benefaction is a hauberk 


which dates from the fourteenth century, 


mail of outstanding impor- 


when the feudal system was still in force; 
land held under this system in Normandy 
was called “fief de haubert’’ from the coat 
of mail which every tenant was entitled and 
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CHAIN MAII 
IWICE ACTI 


SLEEVES 
SIZE 


DETAIL OF 
ABOUT 


FIG. 
ENLARGED Al 
required to wear. This specimen is excep- 
tionally large, well made, with collar and 
sleeve ends of latten rings, and the entire 
chest region of reinforced mail. It bears on 
the left side a lead button and on the right a 
copper button, both stamped with the mark 
of the Arsenal at Constantinople. This mail 
is of Kuropean workmanship and was evi- 
dently taken as booty, for all the arms and 
armor taken by the Turks in their wars with 
the Christian powers of Europe were de- 
posited in the ancient church of Saint Irene 
at Constantinople. 

From the’ Radziwill the 
Museum acquired some splendid examples 
which include 


Collection 


tailored mail, two face 
defenses and a series of mail trunk hose. In 
almost all of the latter the lappet which 
joins the front and hinder elements is made 
of links differing from the others, for this 


was the part which underwent the most 


ol 


wear and tear, thus necessitating repair 
One brayette is of unusual construction. It 
is made of four types of links with a fifth 
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type in the lappet region, and includes a 
small section with six links through each 
link. Another specimen is made of gradu- 
ated links, a feature which rare in 
European mail but which appears quite 
often in Oriental mail. This mail is prob- 
ably of Nuremberg workmanship, for it was 
associated with harnesses many of the ele- 
ments of which were stamped with the 
mark of Nuremberg. A characteristic of 
European mail is that the links are flat 
which would indicate that round wire was 
stamped with a punch—and the rivet 
often a raised nipple forming part of the 
link itself. A diagram, showing how the 
nipple at one end of the wire and the perfo- 
ration at the other end could be stamped in 
one operation, is in a small column case in 
Here, too, are ex- 


IS 


1S 


the main armor gallery. 
hibited various types of mail, with a label 
giving a brief résumé of the history of mail. 
It was made in different ways; the making 
of rings was evidently a simple process, for 
in 1542 Jakob Stérrle, ““Panzermacher’’ of 
Nuremberg, requests that he be permitted 
te teach his children the making of links. 

\ recent gift from George D. Pratt in- 
cludes a hauberk with its brayette attached; 
this mail is of Nuremberg workmanship, for 
it bears the armorer’s mark in the form of 
a bronze button bearing the arms of Nurem- 
berg. In fact, without such a mark it Is 
difficult to assign the country of origin. In 
the Hermitage are two shirts of mail on 
each link of which is stamped a crown, or 
cross, and although these may be the only 
actual examples extant the writer has before 
him a fourteenth-century reference which 
describes a shirt of mail in which every link 
was stamped with the armorer’s mark 
“Vauberion d’acier de botte casse duquel 
toutes les mailles sunt seignier du seignet du 
maistre.”” In the Berlin Zeughaus ts a 
Polish (Posen) shirt of mail (No. 132), the 
links of the collar of which are ornamented 
on the outer side and are stamped with the 
date 1580 on the inner side. 

Several noteworthy specimens of chain 
mail occur among anonymous loans to the 
Museum. One of the rarest objects IS a 
seventeenth-century Italian dueling gaunt- 
let with a lining of riveted chain mail. This 
specimen 1s well known to students; it 1s 
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illustrated in Redfern’s Royal and Historic 
Gloves and Shoes and in Sir Guy Laking’s 
monumental work on arms and armor. 
Such a gauntlet enabled the combatant to 
grasp the blade of his adversary’s rapier 
without risk of being hurt. To the use of 
rapier and glove of mail George Silver in his 
Paradoxes of Defence, published in 1599, 
devoted a chapter. This gauntlet is ex- 
hibited in the Armor Study Room in a case 
showing the development of gauntlets. 
Here, too, is one of a pair of Hungarian 
seventeenth-century chain mail gauntlets. 
\ third loan, and, like the glove with mail 
lining, unique in the writer’s experience, 
is a child’s shirt of mail. This opens 
down the center, and an interesting fea- 
ture is that provision was made to shape 
the mail over the hips. Two capes of mail, 
called bishop’s mantles, are of especial in- 
terest. The first is from the Royal Saxon 
Collection and is similar to the capes which 
appear in paintings by Lucas Cranach, the 
Elder, a good document being the dated 
portrait (1537) of Henry, Duke of Saxony. 
lhe second cape, of steel and latten rings, 
is of historical interest, for in addition to 
the inscription: ‘“‘Non nobis, Domine, non 
nobis. . .”’ (Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
us; [but unto Thy Name give the Glory}), 
there appears, formed by the links which 
follow the contour of the lower border, the 
motto of the Emperor Charles V: “Plus 
Oultra” (what lies beyond—i.e., the “New 
World” discovered by Columbus, and as 
they fondly imagined ‘‘The Indies’). As 
Charles V had inherited most of the Amer- 
ican continent, there was a great deal of 
mail brought to America by the Spaniards. 
\mong certain Indian tribes the personal 
name “‘Iron Shirt’? often occurs, a name 
which refers to coats of mail brought to the 
southern United States by the Spaniards in 
very early days, which passed into the 
hands of the Indians and were worn by 
them. 

The limits of a BULLETIN article would be 
exceeded were the writer to call attention 
to all the interesting mail in the Museum’s 
collection, which includes specimens from 
the Crusades to the nineteenth century. 
lhe wearing of mail survived longer than 


IS generally supposed. It was worn in 


civilized warfare as late as 1807, when 
fifteen hundred baskiers (horse archers), 
clad in chain armor, fought against Napo- 
leon in Poland. Today chain mail is worn 
by the Hefsouri in the Caucasus, and it is 
interesting that the “Wager of Battle’ is 
still the official justice of these people. 
Each opponent gets down on his left knee 
and fights with a sword. This survival of an 
ancient custom is paralleled by the survival 
of chain mail, which was worn “‘at all times 
and in all countries.” 
STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY. 


THE EPHEMERAI 

A short distance north from Bagdad, on 
the banks of the Tigris, lie the ruins of the 
city of Samarra, whose history reads like a 
chapter from The Thousand and One 
Nights. It was built, enlarged, and aban- 
doned within the short period of only forty- 
seven years (A.D. 836-883), during which 
it was the temporary capital of a world 


SAMARRA 


empire and the residence of eight caliphs 
of the Abbasid dynasty. The ruins of 
Samarra, which were known for a long 
time and visited often by French and 
English travelers, were first systematically 
explored and excavated by the well-known 
German scholars, Sarre and Herzfeld. 
Their excavations! fully corroborate the 
descriptions of the magnificence, luxury, 
and splendor of this residence handed down 
to us by Arab historians. The most elaborate 
history and topography of Samarra are 
given by the historian El-Yakubi, who 
lived in Samarra itself and witnessed its 
growth and downfall. 

El-Yakubi narrates the circumstances 
which caused the Caliph El-Mutasim to 
leave the capital of Bagdad and seek an- 
other residence. El-Mutasim had a body- 
guard of Turks from the northeast of 
Persia who often dispersed and frightened 
the population by galloping through the 
streets of the capital. This angered the 


1Herzfeld, Samarra, 1907; Bericht uber Aus 
grabungen von Samarra, 19:4; Mitteilungen Uber 
die Arbeiten der zweiten Kampagne von Sa 
marra (Islam V);Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeologische 
Reise im Euphrat und Tigrisgebiet, vol. |, pp 
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Arabs, who beat and killed several Turks 
E]-Mutasim was in a difficult position as he 
could punish neither his body-guard nor 
the citizens, so he decided to leave Bagdad 
and go to Samasiyve, where he stayed for 
some time. He planned to build a city there 
but soon gave up this idea as the place 
was too near Bagdad. Being a true nomad 
he left in the year 836 for El-Baradan. But 
he soon disliked this place and moved to 
Bahamsa, and thence to Ekl-Matire and 
El-Katul. At first, El-Katul appealed to 
him and he decided to build there a canal 
and quarters for his people, but shortly he 
found that the of El-Katul un- 
fruitful. 

One day while hunting he came upon a 


soil was 


place where a Christian monastery stood. 
El-Mutasim stopped and conversed with 
the monks, asking them the name of the 
place. One of the monks replied: “We find 
in our old books, ‘This place is called 
Surra-man-ra. It was the city of Sam-ibn- 
Nuh [Shem, son of Noah], but in time a new 
city will be built here by a powerful, vic- 
torious, and glorious king, who has follow- 
ers who look like birds of the desert [prob- 
ably a reference to his Turkish body-guard| 
and he will live here and his son also.’” At 
this El-Mutasim exclaimed, “‘] am the one, 
by God, who will build it. | will live therein, 
and also my son will live in it.”’ Thereupon 
El-Mutasim decided to settle in Samarra 
and build a city. He bought the monastery 
for 4,000 dinars, and ordered his engineers 
at once to make plans for a city with wide 
Streets, mosques, castles, quarters for the 
rurkish army, officials, and private people, 
bazaars and parks for animals, country 
places, playgrounds for polo and troop 
exercises. This oldest part of the city 
situated in the center of the Samarra ruins, 
which extend over thirty miles in length. 
[he main palace of El-Mutasim was a 
city in itself, consisting of several buildings. 
rhe interiors were decorated with marble 
brought from Syria, stucco, lustred tiles, 
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wall paintings, and carved wooden doors. 
El-Mutasim imported skilled workers from 
other countries of his empire: from Egypt, 
paper workers; from Basra, glass workers 
and potters; from Kufa, potters and other 
expert craltsmen. 
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EJ-Mutasim died in the year 842 and was 
followed by El-Wathik, under whom the 
building of the citv of Samarra was com- 
pleted. After his death in 847 he was suc- 
ceeded as Caliph by El-Mutawakil, who 
enlarged Samarra to the north and south. 
[he most important building of El-Muta- 
wakil is the great mosque with spiral min- 
aret, El-Malwije, about 180 feet high, 
which visible today for hours to the 
traveler approaching Samarra. The mosque 
was of huge dimensions, and in the center 
of the courtyard was an open stone basin 
which Yakubi called the ‘eternal foun- 
tain”? and Kazwini, the ‘ Pharaoh’s cup.” 
he interior of the mosque was richly dec- 
orated with glass mosaics, and it had col- 


1S 


umns and a floor of marble. 

Soon Mutawakil left Samarra to escape 
the Turkish praetorians, who were gaining 
more and more power over the caliphs. 
He changed his capital several times, mov- 
ing from Damascus to Bagdad, and finally, 
in 859, decided to build his own city three 
miles north from Samarra proper. This 
city, called Mutawakilije, was finished in 
the remarkably short time of one year. 
\t the inauguration ceremonies E|-Muta- 
wakil exclaimed: ““Now | know | am a 
ruler, because | have built myself a city 
for my residence.” Only a few years did 
Mutawakil enjoy his new residence. On the 
night of 10/11 December, 861, he was mur- 
dered by his own son, El-Muntasir, who a 
week later left the city of his father and 
moved again to Samarra. He ordered the 
population of Mutawakilije to abandon 
their homes and to accompany him to 
Samarra. After El-Muntasir’s death in the 
vear 805, there followed a period of wild 
disorders which soon led to the decline of 
Samarra. Finally the Caliph El-Mutamid 
with the help of his brother again restored 
order in his empire. He lived first in the old 
palace of El-Mutasim and then built his 
own palace, Masuk, situated on the west 
shore of the Tigris and probably identical 
with the ruins of Kasr-el-Ashik. He left 
Samarra forever in the year 883. With the 
departure of the court, the city lost all its 
brilliance, and although it continued to be 
populated and still exists today as an In- 
significant village, its great days were over. 
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The excavations of Samarra, carried on 
with ardor and devotion by Sarre and 
Herzfeld, make it possible today to picture 
the ninth-century city and its luxurious 
life. The prosperity of the population is 
shown in the magnificent private houses of 
Samarra, built of unburned brick. All the 


rooms were decorated to the height of about 
forty inches with low relief ornament in 
stucco forming a dado (fig. 1).2. Material 
found locally was used. The surface was 
covered with a wash of white clay and ina 
few instances the pattern was enhanced by 
painting in red and blue. 





FIG. 1. WALL DECORATION 


HOUSE, IX 


houses unearthed are of large size, having 
up to fifty rooms grouped around a main 
courtyard and several smaller ones. The 
houses had baths, sewerage, and fountains. 
rhe ceilings were flat and of wood. The 
windows on the inside were filled with 
many-colored glass disks of eight to nine- 
teen inches in diameter, or with smaller 
Pleces of stained glass set in a framework 
of stucco. With the exception of the door- 
way, the exterior of the houses was a plain, 
uniform wall. The walls of the principal 


OF A ROOM IN A SAMARRA 
CENTURY 


It was a difficult task for the excavators 
to remove these fragile stucco panels from 
the walls without destroying them. Except 
for a few fragments, all the Samarra panels 
exhibited in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
of Berlin are casts made at Samarra from 
the same material as the originals. Through 
the kindness of the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum the Metropolitan Museum has been 
able to acquire through a generous gift 


Herzfeld, Der Wandschmuck der Bauter 
von Samarra, 1920 
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from Edward C. Moore, Jr., four panels 
made in this way from the originals at 
Samarra.’ As the wall decorations left at 
Samarra are now destroyed and as the 


Kaiser Friedrich Museum is the only place 
having large panels, this acquisition of the 
Metropolitan Museum will give the student 
of Oriental art a rare opportunity to study 
the Mohammedan ornamentation of the 
ninth century. 

Herzfeld recognizes three styles in the 
stucco decoration of Samarra. In the first 
style, represented by our four panels (figs. 
the ornament was mostly produced 
with the help of wooden forms, after which 
the panels were fastened to the wall. In the 
second and third styles, characterized by 
a greater freedom of ornament, the stucco 
decoration was cut on the wall. In all the 
styles the surface to be decorated is en- 
tirely covered with ornamentation and the 
background more or less eliminated. In the 


2-5), 


first style one can often recognize two 
patterns (see fig. 4), a positive and a nega- 
tive one. The design of the positive orna- 


ment, appearing white, is effected by means 
of incised lines, spirals, and dots, appearing 
dark, forming the negative ornament. This 
positive design consists of several forms of 
bottle-shaped motifs, arabesque palmettes, 
trefoils, and leaves treated as abstract orna- 
ment and confined in variously shaped 
compartments. The effect aimed at is the 
creation of a contrast of light and dark, 
which was well known in the pre-Moham- 
medan ornamentation of Syria and Meso- 
potamia. The ornamental elements them- 
selves are entirely new in Near Eastern 
art and are Sassanian and Central 
Asiatic origin 

The scheme of decoration and the in- 
genious combinations of various motifs are 
different in all four of our panels. Figure 2 
shows vase motifs connected and repeated 
in two rows. In figure 3 similar motifs are 
repeated in three rows. Between these 
motifs are palmette devices or bottle- 
shaped motifs ending in five-petaled pal- 
mettes. In figure 4 the main ornament is in 
geometrical compartments and consists of 
bottle-shaped motifs, trefoils, and simple 
arabesque palmettes. One can notice here 


ol 


Exhibited in the Room of Recent Accessions 
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MUSEUM OF ART 
a very important characteristic of the 
arabesque: the leaf or palmette does not 
always form a separate motif but develops 
into another motif. Particularly elaborate 
Is the pattern seen in figure 5. The palmette 
devices, formed and repeated vertically, are 
separated by straight and curved lines. 
[here is a variety of full and half pal- 
mettes, either forming tops of devices or 
connected in the arabesque manner and 
separated by small or large disks. 

Of greatest importance for students of 
Near Eastern ceramic art are the many 
fragments of pottery found in the debris of 
the palaces and private houses of Samarra 
and vicinity.4 A number of Samarra frag- 
ments and four complete bowls may be 
seen in our Museum. Noteworthy are the 
pottery fragments with lustred decoration 
which represent the greatest achievement 
of Mesopotamian potters of the ninth cen- 
tury. Pottery with gold lustre over relief 
decoration is probably a direct imitation of 
gold vessels, the use of which is not teler- 
ated by the Koran. The most beautiful 
ceramic wares found at Samarra, consisting 
of vessels and wall tiles, have a rich mono- 
chrome or polychrome decoration in bril- 
liant lustre painted over a white tin enamel. 
Great technical skill is displayed 
covered entirely with a ruby lustre, often 
in connection with other colors such as 
vellow, gold, and purple, the blending and 
brilliancy of which are of the highest qual- 
ity. Perhaps the finest achievement of 
Samarra lustre painting is the tiles which 
decorated the walls of El-Mutasim’s palace 
rhe design of the square tiles consists of a 
cock on a yellow marbled background in the 
center of a circular wreath, in_ brilliant 
vellow, dark brown, and red lustre. The 
brilliancy and magnificence of the Samarra 
lustre have never since been surpassed in 
any of the Mohammedan countries. 

Samarra excavations established further 
a new fact of greatest importance, that 


in vessels 


white porcelain was made in China under 
the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618-907) and that 
Chinese stoneware and porcelain were 
‘Sarre, Die Kleinfunde von Samarra (Islam Y) 
Die Keramik von Samarra, 1925 


‘Fragments and a complete bowl with ruby 
lustre are exhibited in Gallery E 14 
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exported in the ninth century to the Empire 
of the Caliphs. Most of the fragments of 
porcelain were found in the great palace ot 
the Caliphs. Among Chinese ceramics, im- 
ported by the Caliphs, are also examples of 
the familiar stoneware of the T’ang period 
with splashed or streaked glazes in yellow 
and green. The importance of the Samarra 
pieces lies in the fact that they were objects 
of daily use, while similar ceramics found 


ACCESSIONS 


Ihe Editor desires to express great regret 
that the February BULLETIN was long de- 
layed in reaching the membership and the 
subscribers, owing to the lateness in delivery 
at the Museum of the Supplement accom- 
panving the issue. 


[HE PHOTOGRAPH Division of the 
Library is now displaying photographs of 


paintings by Goya. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held January 16, 1928, 
the following persons, having qualified for 
memberhip, were elected in their respective 
classes: 

FELLOW IN Perpetuity, James N. Hill. 

SUSTAINING MemBErS, R. M. Raymond, 
Mrs. Lyman Rhoades, Seaman S. Schepps 

ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 
number of 78. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. At 
the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, held 
February 20, 1928, the following trustees 
were reélected for the term ending 1935: 
Edward D. Adams, Bashford Dean, R. T. 
H. Halsey. 

At this meeting also, officers and com- 
mittees were elected as follows: 


OFFICERS 


President Ropert W. pe Forest 
First Vice-President ELinu Root 

Second Vice-President HENRY WALTERS 

l reasurer HowarpD MANSFIELD 
Secretary Henry W. Kent 


Qo 


in Chinese tombs served mortuary pur- 
poses. While real Chinese ware was used 
at the court, the ordinary citizens of Sa- 
marra were satisfied with imitations in 
faience, fragments of which can be seen in 
our Museum. The Mesopotamian potters 
imitated not only the white porcelain but 
also the stoneware, and their glazes are 
often of excellent quality and very like the 
M.S. DiMAND. 


Chinese ones 


AND NOTES 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEI 


ROBERT W. DE Forest 
Evinu Root 

HENRY WALTERS 
HowarbD MANSFIELD 
}. P. MorRGAN EDWARD S. HARKNESS 
GEORGE F. BAKER Wwe. SLOANE COFFIN 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAL Wa. CHURCH OSBORN 
DANIEL C, FRENCH FRANCIS C. JONES 


Ex-officto 


FINANCE COMMITTEI 


GEORGE BLUMENTHAL, Chairman 
GEORGE F. BAKER J. P. MorGan 
HENRY WALTERS Wa. SLOANE COFFIN 

THE TREASURER (Ex-officio) 


AUDITING COMMITTEI 


Lewis Cass Lepyarp, Chairman 
\RTHUR CurTISS JAMES GeorGce D. Pratt 


GALLERY TALKS FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS. 
\t 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. on Wednesdays dur- 
ing April and May gallery talks for Mem- 
bers of the Museum will be given by 
members of the educational staff, accord- 
ing to the following programme: 


\PRIL 

4 Funeral Monuments of Greece, by 
Edith R. Abbot 

11 Enamels, by Elise P. Carey 

18 The Collection of Arms and Armor, by 
Roberta M. Fansler 

5 Chinese Ceramics, by Hetty Vincent 


, 
Marshall 

May 

2 The Cy priote Collection, by Elise P. 
Carey 
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May 

g Design and Color in 
Ethelwyn Bradish 

16 The Portraits in Gallery 11, by Edith 
R. Abbot 

23 A. Thirteenth-Century 
Huger Elliott 


Textiles, by 


Window, by 


DRAWING AND DESIGN BY SCHOOL 
Pupits. An exhibition of work in drawing 
and design done by pupils in various schools 
throughout the United States, brought to- 
gether under the auspices of The Progres- 
sive Education Association, was held in the 
vestibule of the Museum Lecture Hall 
from Monday afternoon, March 5, through 
Friday, March 9. 


THe Munwsam Grass. Following the 
close on February 6 of the special exhibi- 
tion in Gallery D 6 of the glass from the 
Mithsam Collection, purchased this fall, 
the new accessions were incorporated with 
the Museum’s permanent collection. To 
provide additional room, the collection of 
Mexican maiolica was moved from K 23 
to K 28, where it is now shown with exam- 
ples of European pottery. The glass collec- 
tion has been entirely rearranged, and now 


occupies K 23 and 24. 


HEARN FUND PurcHases. [wo American 
paintings have been purchased from the 
Hearn Fund and are to be seen this month 
in the Room of Recent One of 
them, Polly,! by Eugene Speicher, is the 
portrait of a young girl in a pink blouse and 
a brown suit seated in a room; the other, by 
Daniel Garber, is a winter landscape in 
which are two or three frame houses, and is 
called Zeke’s House—Zeke’s Shop. 

S 4s 


Accessi ns. 


A Girt or THREE PAINTINGS. An impos- 
ing Madonna and Child painted in tempera 
against a gold ground has been given to the 
Museum by S. H. Kress, together with a 
painted Crucifix and a large decorative pic- 
ture by d’Hondecoeter, all of which are on 

"Canvas, h. 43; 0 Signed: Eugene 
Speicher 
; *Canvas, h 28; W 
Garber 


36 inches 


30 inches. Signed: Daniel 
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exhibition this month in the Room of 
Recent Accessions. 

The Madonna! has been attributed by 
Raimond van Marle and Roberto Longhi 
to Guiduccio Palmerucci, a little-known 
follower of the Lorenzetti. Most of his 


works—trescoes of the Madonna and 














MADONNA AND CHILD 


ATTRIBUTED TO GUIDUCCIO PALMERUCCI 


Child with saints—are to be found in 
Gubbio. Eleven of these were listed as his 
complete work by Mario Salmi in 1923 
To these Van Marle recently added three 
more, of which ours is one. He places it 
early in the artist’s life and very near the 
influence of Pietro Lorenzetti 

Phe Crucifix? has been split in half and 
is shown as two crucifixes. At some future 
time these two sides will be fitted together 


and will be shown in a standing case in 


Panel, h. 51%; w. 2536 inches 


lempera on wood, h. 18; w. 1314 inches 
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Gallery 39. Each has the figure of the lhe painting* by Melchior d’ Hondecoeter 


Christ in the center, and on the arms the 
half-length figures of Mary, Saint Francis, 
Saint John, and Saint Bernardino on the 
one side, and the four Evangelists on the 
other. The work is Florentine of the four- 
teenth century; Roberto Longhi places it 
as early as 1340 to 1350 in the generation of 
artists that followed Giotto 


represents a handsome peacock and his 
mate standing on the parapet of a garden 
terrace; below them a monkey and a 
squirrel are investigating a pile of delicious- 


looking fruit 


}« Whe Bes 


Canvas, h. 7478; w. 53 Inches. Signed 


M. D Hondecoeter 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


JANUARY O TO FI 


ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN 

Statues (3) of Mitri, wooden, from the Egyptian 
Government's Excavations near the Step Pyra- 
mid at Sakkara, early V dyn.*; cosmetic 
blue marble, in the form of two trussed ducks 
probably from the foot of Sheikh Abd el Kurneh 
Hill, XI-XII dyn.*; faience vase, Graeco- 
Roman period.* 


vase ol 


Gift of Edward S. Harknes 
Fragments (2) of unfinished alabaster vases and 
chert borers (6) used in making such vases, from 
alabaster workshops at Sheikh Said.* 
Gift of N. de Garis 


Davtes 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


Chamfron, 1550; breastplate, 1560,—German.* 
Purchase 
Books— THE LIBRARY 
Gifts of Edward D. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Geor 
Blumenthal, John Bottiger, Miss Katharine Gib- 
son, Alexander G. Moslé, Georg Reinhardt 
CERAMICS 
Plate, porcelain, American, modern.* 
Gift of Len ¥ Tn 
Plate, glazed faience, Turkish, late XVI cent.t 
Purchase 
METALWORK 
Brass button, marked “G.W American, XVIII 


cent.* 
sed 
/ uUrcvpase 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Plans (4) of the original Museum building (as 
memorabilia) 

M. Moffat 


Gift of Mrs. Douglas 


PAINTINGS 
Hotel Lafayette, by John Sloan, American, con- 
temporary. 
Gift of the Friends of John Sloan, through Duncan 
Phillips 
Polly, by Eugene Speicher, American, contem- 
porary t 

Purchase 


Q2 


BRUARY 5, 1925 
Zeke’s House—Zeke’s Shop by Daniel Garber 
\merican, contemporary. 

Purchase 


PHOTOGRAPHS—IHE LIBRARY 


Gifts of Henry W. Kent, George Milner, Montclair 
{rt Museum 
PRINTS* {nonymous Git 


SCULPTURE 


Stela, carved stone, Chinese, Six Dynasties 
(A.D. 265-618) .* 

Purchase 
TEXTILES 
Panel, brocade, Turkish, XVI cent.t; fragment 


of a rug or hanging, Annunciation Angel, about 


1500, German.t 


Purchase 
WoopWORK AND FURNITURE 
Panel, wood, Near Eastern (Coptic), VI-VII 
cent.t; armchair, Louis XV_ period, French, 
XVIII cent.T 

Purchase 
ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN 


Bronze figure, Ibis, provenance unknown, late 
dynastic (Thirteenth Egyptian Room) 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss 
CERAMICS 
Plates (2), designed by Walter Crane, executed 
by W edgwood, } nglish, second half of XIX cent 
(Wing |, Room 9) 
Lent by William M. Ivins, Jr 
METALWORK 
Figures (9), bronze, Chinese, Six Dynasties (A.D 


265-618) to Early T’ang dyn. (A.p. 618-906).* 
Lent by Alan Reed Priest 
Pair of andirons, American, late XVII cent 
(American Wing) 
Lent by Earl W. Sargent 


*Not yet placed on exhibition 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 5 
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Dishes (2), with covers and tray, silver, French Jean Baptiste Isabey, 1767-1855,—French(Floor 
(Paris), 1785.* II, Room 31) 

Lent by Mrs. J. N. Ten-Eyck Burr Lent by Calvin Bullock 

SCULPTURE 

MINIATURES AND MANUSCRIPTS Statuettes (6), carved wood, Chinese, T’ang dyn. 
Portrait of Prince Eugene Beauharnais, by Gio- (A.D. 618-906) to Sung dyn. (A.D. 906-1280).* 
vanni Battista Gigola, 1769-1819 (Floor I! Lent bv Alan Reed Priest 
Room 31); Portrait of Empress Josephine, by *Not yet placed on exhibition 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE LECTURES 
MARCH 18 TO APRIL 14, 1928 


MARCH HOUR 
18 Recent City Planning Accomplishments in the United States 

Andrew Wright Crawford. .. ; 4:00 
19 English and American Painting (Gallery Talk for Members 

Hetty Vincent Marshall.... 11:00 
21. English and American Painting (Gallery Talk for Members) 

Hetty Vincent Marshall..... 11:00 
23 English and American Painting (Gallery Talk for Members) 

Hetty Vincent Marshall 11:00 
24 Delacroix 

Walter Pach . 4:00 
24. Talk on the Concert Programme 

Thomas Whitney Surette. ... 5:15 
25 Illustration in the United States 

Thornton Oakley.... 1:00 
26 American Sculpture (Gallery Talk for Members) 

Hetty Vincent Marshall......... 11:00 
28 American Sculpture (Gallery Talk for Members) 

Hetty Vincent Marshall..... sy , 1:00 
30 American Sculpture (Gallery Talk for Members) 

Hetty Vincent Marshall... . 11:00 


31 Emile-Antoine Bourdelle (Lecture for the Deaf and Deafened who Read the Lips 


Jane B. Walker... 3:00 
APRII 
4 Funeral Monuments of Greece (Gallery Talk for Members) 

Edith R Abbot . i . 11:00 and 5:00 
11 Enamels (Gallery Talk for Members) 

Elise P. Carey...... an s 11:00 and 5:00 


Story-Hours for Boys and Girls by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, March 31, April 14, at 1:45 
p.m., Sundays, March 18, 25, April 1, 8, at 1:45 and 2:45 p. m., by Agnes K. Inglis, Saturdays 
March 24, April 7, at 1:45 p. m.; for Members’ Children by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays 
March 31, April 7, by Douglas Moore, Saturdays, March 24, April 14, at 10:15 a. m 

Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2:00 p. m., Sundays at 3:00 p. m.; by Roberta M 
Fansler, Saturdays at 3:00 p. m., Sundays at 2:00 p. m 

Study-Hours for Practical Workers by Fern Bradley, Sunday, March 18, by Grace Cornell 
Sunday, March 25, at 3:00 p. m 


LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 
MARCH 19 TO APRIL 14, 1925 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that it 
is given by New York University. 


Marcu HOUR MARCH HOUR 
19 The Technique and Criticism of 19 Museum Course for High School 
Painting (N) Teachers (M) 
Herbert R Cross . 11:00 } thelwyn Bradish 4.00 


93 
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English Furnitureand W oodwork(N 
Herbert Cescinsky 

Painting (N 

Richard Offner 


senese 


Elements of Modern Architectural 
Art (N 

Everett V. Meeks 

Contemporary Decorative Art (N 
Paul |. Frankl 

Introduction tothe History of Art (N 
Herbert R. Cross 

The Art of the Far East (N 
George Rowley 

Spanish Painting (N 
A. Philip McMahon 

Mediaeval Art (N 
John Shapley 

English Furnitureand W oodwork(N 
Herbert Cescinsky 

Church Building and Decoration (N 


Kenneth |. Conant 
Outline of the History of 
Richard Offner 


Art (N 


Museum Course for Elementary and 
Junior High School Teachers (M 
Edith R. Abbot 
Study-Hour for Salespeople and 
Buyers (M 
Huger Elliott 
Modern French Painting (N 
Walter Pach 
Study-Hours for Teachers (M 
Kate Mann Franklin and Anna 
Lamont Rogers 
Arts and Crafts of Today (N 
Ely J. Kahn 
History of Painting in Western 
| urope (M 
Edith R. Abbot 
The Technique and Criticism of 
Painting (N 
Herbert R. Cross 
Museum Course for High Schoo 
Teachers (M 
Ethelwyn Bradish 
English Furnitureand Woodwork (N 


Herbert Cescinsky 
Sienese Painting (N 
Richard Offner 
Elements of Modern 
Art (N 


\rchitectural 


Everett V. Meeks 
Contemporary Decorative Art (N 
Paul T. Frankl 
Introduction tothe History of Art (N 


Herbert R 
The Art of the Far East (N 
George Rowley 
Spanish Painting (N 
A. Philip McMahon 
Mediaeval Art (N) 
John Shapley 
Church Building and Decoration (N 
Kenneth J. Conant 


( TOSS 
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HOUR MARCH 
29 Outline of the History of Art (N) 
8:00 Richard Offner 
29 Museum Course for Elementary and 
11:00 Junior High School Teachers 
(M 
Huger Elliott 
; 00 30 Study-Hour for Salespeople and 
Buyers (M) 
S00 Huger Elliott 
0 Modern French Painting (N 
8-00 Walter Pach 
30 Study-Hour for Teachers (M 
11:00 Eliza M. Niblack 
78) Arts and Crafts of Today (N) 
11:00 Ely J. Kahn 
31 History of Painting in Western 
8:00 Europe (M 
Edith R. Abbot 
S:00 
\PRII 
11:00 2 Ihe Technique and Criticism of 
Painting (N) 
3:20 Herbert R. Cross 
2 Museum Course for High School 
Teachers (M) 
3:45 Ethelwyn Bradish 
Sienese Painting (N 
Richard Offner 
Q:00 ; Elements of Modern Architectural 
Art (N) 
I x | verett \ Mee ks 
Contemporary Decorative Art (N 
Paul |. Frankl 
$00 Introduction tothe History of Art (N) 
Herbert R. Cross 
&:00 { Ihe Art of the Far East (N 
George Rowley 
$ Spanish Painting (N) 
11:00 \. Philip McMahon 
4 Mediaeval Art (N 
John Shapley 
11:00 5 Museum Course for Elementary and 
Junior High School Teachers 
(M) 
$00 \nna Curtis Chandler 
© Modern French Painting (N 
S00 Walter Pach 
© Study-Hours for Teachers (M) 
11:00 Kate Mann Franklin and Anna 
Lamont Rogers 
9 The Technique and Criticism of 
, 00 Painting (N) 
Herbert R. Cross 
8:01 10 Stenese Painting (N 
Richard Offner 
8:00 10 Elements of Modern Architectural 
Art (N) 
1:00 Everett \ Meeks 
o Contemporary Decorative Art (N) 
11:00 Paul T. Frankl 
1oO Introduction tothe History of Art (N) 
5:00 Herbert R. Cross 
1! lhe Art of the Far East (N 
11:00 George Rowley 
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APRIL HOUR 
11 Spanish Painting (N) 

A. Philip McMahon 11:00 
11 Mediaeval Art (N) 

John Shapley 8:00 
12. Church Building and Decoration (N) 

Kenneth ]. Conant 11:00 
12 Outline of the History of Art (N) 

I R Bossange 20 


APRIL 
13 Modern French Painting 
Walter Pach 


13 Arts and Crafts of Today 
Walter W. Kantack 


14 History of Painting in 
-urope (M 
Edith R Abbot 
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